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THE MONTH. 

In our last number we classed General N. P. 
Banks, Congressman-elect from the Fifth District, 
as opposed to civil service reform; but, in so doing, 
we unintentionally did him an injustice. His an- 
swer, printed in another column, to a letter ad- 
dressed to him in common with the other members 
of the new delegation from Massachusetts, ranges 
him on the same side with Messrs. Lodge, Andrew, 
and the others, to whom we look for valuable as- 
sistance in promoting the good cause. We learn 
also that General Banks, previous to the election, 
wrote a similar letter in answer to the questions 
asked of him by the Cambridge Association. 





THE EXTENSION of the civil service rules to em- 
brace the employees of the railway mail service, 
made by executive order signed December 8, makes 
less imperative the necessity of passing Mr. Lodge’s 
bill introduced in the House last January. Its pas- 
sage, however, is still a matter of importance. This 
measure applies [see page 44] also to the mechan- 





ical departments in the navy yards, and to customs 
districts and post-offices where the clerical force 
exceeds twenty in number. Moreover, when the 
rules are made by /aw to include a given branch 
of the government service, Congress more readily 
recognizes its duty to make adequate appropria- 
tions for the work of the Commission than when its 
aid is asked to give efficiency to an executive order. 





IN THIS issue will be found two letters upon the 
present duty of civil service reform associations in 
view of the approaching change in the National Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Wheeler, writing from the stand- 
point of a Democrat, modestly refrains from giving 
a long opinion; while Mr. Swift, having a personal 
acquaintance with the President-elect, and being 
more in sympathy with the Republican party, writes 
at length upon the subject in question. Both writers 
agree in urging the importance of strengthening the 
position of President Harrison by making clear and 
emphatic the public demand for a civil service ad- 
ministered according to business principles. As Mr. 
Wheeler well says, the great embarrassment of a 
President always is that “the voice of those who 
have selfish interests to subserve is the loudest and 
most eager. In this outcry, the voice of reform is 
too apt to be unheard.” The associations must see 
to it, therefore, that, if General Harrison should fail 
to withstand the pressure for a clean sweep, the re- 
sult is not due to their silence. Mr. Swift makes 
the same point when he speaks of the need of per- 
sistent and systematic effort in the way of gathering 
and presenting facts. Public sentiment, which is 
the only means by which this reform can be secured 
in the face and eyes of the hungry spoilsmen, must 
be kept alive by watching, here, there, and every- 
where, the action of officers charged with the execu- 
tion of the Civil Service Law, and publishing every 
instance of its violation. All the pertinent facts, 
both those showing the evil deeds of the unfaithful 
and those illustrating the good results coming from 
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a fair and impartial administration of the law, should 
be published and widely circulated. 


THE DIFFICULTIES which will surround the new 
President are well described in Mr. Swift’s letter, 
the whole of which will repay a careful perusal. 
With “one hundred thousand Democrats under him, 
who largely got their places by spoil,” General Har- 
rison’s position is very much the same as that in 
which President Cleveland found himself four years 
ago; and, great as is the difficulty of resisting the 
direct appeals of those party leaders who openly 
demand the distribution of the offices as spoils, a 
more dangerous enemy still, in our opinion, lies in 
the insidious demand for removals upon the ground 
that there can be no real progress toward reform 
until the “rascals” are turned out. It was for this 
alleged reason, very largely, that thousands of good 
men have been turned out of office during the pres- 
ent Administration; and, under the same pretext, 
thousands will have to go during the incoming one. 
Under previous Republican Administrations, the rule 
was, to be sure, to appoint chiefly to reward faithful 
“workers,” and so the service had in it a very large 
number of men whose dismissal would be to its ad- 
vantage; but does not experience show that many 
of their successors have no better title? And so it 
is likely to be again, until some better system is de- 
vised than that of farming out the offices to Con- 
gressmen in the different localities. In our judg- 
ment, it would be better to make the mistake of mak- 
ing too few removals than that of making too many. 
One party or the other must begin by setting the 
example of retaining political opponents in the sub- 
ordinate places, else we shall make no real progress. 


PRACTICAL TESTS. 


AccorD1nG To Mr. Graves of the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, the United States Civil Service 
Commission decided that “plate printers” had to be 
exempted from the examinations which are being 
extended to that department, because, as Mr. Graves 
is reported to have said, “it is a difficult matter to 
test by any educational rule the qualities and abili- 
ties of a journeyman: he must be judged more prac- 
tically.” 

It is some such opinion as this, we have reason to 
believe, that has prevented the extension of the civil 
service rules in several cases where some kind of 
practical test is needed to show fitness for the work 
required. Such tests, however, are not only theo- 
retically possible, but have been successfully carried 
out under the Civil Service Commissions of Massa- 
chusetts and New York. The weakness of the ob- 








jections put forth lies in assuming that the only tests 
possible under civil service rules are educational 
ones. As a matter of fact, however, some of the 
most satisfactory tests have been the practical ones. 
To ascertain fitness for doing special kinds of work 
requiring something besides ordinary education, the 
system provides that applicants shall first file certifi- 
cates both of character and also of capacity to per- 
form the particular work, signed by their former em- 
ployers. These certificates, which are written on 
specially prepared blanks and made a part of the 
record, insure a pretty thorough knowledge of the 
applicant, which is not easily lost or overlooked. 
Next, those who have filed proper certificates are 
examined. This examination really consists of three 
parts and sometimes of a fourth. First, there are 
questions relating to the necessary educational qual- 
ifications, if any are required, such as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The second part consists of a 
full statement under oath of the experience the ap- 
plicant has had which would tend to show his fitness 
to do the special work, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of his employers, etc. Third, there comes a 
series of questions regarding the technical work, 
which can only be answered by a person familiar 
with the special terms and operations. And, lastly, 
if it becomes necessary, there can be competitive 
tests in the actual work required. 

It must not be forgotten that a period of actual 
trial under probation always precedes final appoint- 
ment under the civil service rules. 

Now, what is the method by which persons are 
appointed to similar positions outside the rules? 
Supposing the appointing officer to be acting for the 
best of the service, he has to make what inquiry he 
can into the character and capacity of the applicants 
and to give them actual trial. This is exactly what 
is done under the civil service rules, only in a way 
that is at once more methodical, more trustworthy, 
more thorough, fairer to all the applicants; and it 
relieves the appointing officer from political pressure 
and from the suspicion of having yielded to it. 





NO CLEAN SWEEP. 


In 1Ts issue of December 1, Public Opinion has an 
interesting collection of extracts from various news- 
papers upon the prospects of civil service reform 


under the new Administration. Asa rule, the Re- 
publican papers are of the opinion that General Har- 
rison ought to resist a clean sweep, and will do so. 
These journals thus take a higher stand than the 
minor Republican politicians in our immediate neigh- 
borhood ; although, of course, the papers, like the 
politicians, find it impossible to give President Cleve- 











land any credit for the good he has accomplished, 
and denounce him because he has, in the matter of 
managing the government service, done nothing but 


evil. Thus, Frank Leslie's intimates that all the 
existing examining boards are partisan and unfair ; 
and other papers make a great show of righteous 
indignation at the proposal to extend the rules so 
as to embrace the railway mail service, saying, in re- 
spect to this proposition, that it will be done to 
retain Democrats in office. “The public,” this jour- 
nal says, “will be acquainted with the facts, and 
will, in its indignation, demand that General Har- 
rison defeat the consummation of such _ political 
trickery by removing the government employees 
who profit by it.” One would think this was a vica- 
rious kind of punishment, hardly in consonance with 
the enlightened ideas of the nineteenth century, to 
turn out employees because they happen to be in 
when the rules are extended,—a move conceded 
to be a good thing in itself, even though made at 
the moment for party advantage. Moreover, as the 
Civil Service Commission long ago announced its 
intention of extending the laws to the railway mail 
service, and has actually been busy preparing rules 
to that end at a time when the Democratic public 
supposed the party was to continue in power, it 
seems rather hard to call this advance due to Demo- 
cratic defeat. 

Papers of the partisan style are never very ele- 
vated in tone, when triumphant. But, unpleasant 
reading as they are to fair-minded men, they are not, 
after all, as disgusting as narrow party papers under 
defeat. Small creatures defeated always blame their 
leaders, and are ready to give up all the principles 
for which they have ostensibly been fighting, so 
that their crowd (not party) may be on the winning 
side. An example of such a spirit will be found in 
the following extract from the Courier Journal (Dem.): 


No one will deny the abuses of what the civil service re- 
formers disdainfully describe as “the spoils system.” It has 
its abuses, indeed, as has every other system. But it has its 
virtues, also; and, as long as morality and intelligence prevail 
among the people, will its virtues be in the ascendant. When, 
however, morality and intelligence cease to prevail in public 
affairs, it will make very little difference what kind of civil 
service we have, since all that is good in our free fabric springs 
from these twin forces of modern civilization, standing out 
against exclusionism and classism and feudalism, to mark the 
difference between the New World and the Old. 


This stuff shows how one portion of the Demo- 
cratic party would throw civil service reform to the 
winds, and enter the next campaign under the lead 
of some banditti chief like Hill, starting off from a 
platform of platitudes, and marching to battle under 


a single broad banner, inscribed with the single word 
“ spoils.” 


Fortunately, the portion of the party thus 
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ready to stultify itself is composed of Southern poor 
whites, whose ignorance is too dense to make con- 
verts in a generally educated country, and of North- 
ern mercenaries like the braves of Tammany Hall, 
whose own infamy has grown to be an object lesson 
to the party to avoid what they advocate. There is 
reason to believe that the Democratic minority in 
Congress will endeavor to resist attacks on the ex- 
isting Civil Service Laws, should they be made; and 
there is no doubt, judging from the extracts in Pud- 
lic Opinion, that General Harrison will not sanction 
such attacks. 





AN IMMEDIATE EXTENSION OF THE RULES. 


InN soME of the Republican journals, we have noted a 
disposition to oppose any steps toward reform by the 
President between now and the end of his term. The 
project of extending the rules to the railway mail service, 
though known to have been in contemplation by the 
Commissioners and the President long before the election, 
is pronounced a Democratic trick to keep that party’s 
appointees in office in spite of the new Administration ; 
and, “nursing their wrath to keep it warm,” these righteous 
critics proclaim somewhat noisily that the little game will 
not work. This criticism betrays an ignorance of one of 
the fundamental features of the law. We have always 
sought to give prominence to the fact that the power of 
removal is one of the things that reformers have been 
agreed in preserving intact, and which the law in fact 
preserves ; but somehow the notion is prevalent that, once 
made to embrace a given class of clerks, the civil service 
rules keep them in office for all time. If the entire rail- 
way mail service should be put under the rules to-day, 
and this application of them be made permanent, Gen- 
eral Harrison’s Postmaster-General could remove every 
mail clerk the day after inauguration. 

The purpose, then, of such an extension in the scope of 
the rules, if made, can hardly -be to secure to the Demo- 
crats in this branch of the service the spoils they have 
gained. But, whatever the motive may be, it is not the 
part of any one friendly to civil service reform to oppose 
an immediate realization of an end good in itself. Every 
year the League has urged a general extension of the 
rules, either by law or executive order. Associations have 
persistently recommended the railway mail service as the 
especial field for an application of the merit system of 
appointment ; and Congressman Lodge has justly been 
commended for trying to reach the desired result through 
the positive requirements of a law. If President Cleve- 
land makes the order referred to, the act will be a forward 
step for the cause, though it were better taken two years 
ago. It is reported that, on recommendation of the 
Commission, the clerical positions in the government 
printing-office will soon be brought within the classified 
service. The employees of this great establishment are, 
we believe, about the only ones in Washington not now 
appointed under the competitive system. It will be re- 
membered that the rules were applied to the Bureau of 


Printing and Engraving by order of the President, issued 
June 29, 1888. 
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[Since the above was written, the Postmaster-General, 
December 8, signed an order bringing the clerks in the 
railway mail service under the rules. This we are in- 
formed is the result of a consideration of the matter begun 
early in the summer; and the end now reached will be 
heartily welcomed by all friends of civil service reform. 


There are now about 5,200 clerks in this branch of the 
service. | 





VIEWS OF MEMBERS ELECT FROM MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


[WE PRINT below all the letters thus far received from 
the Massachusetts Representatives to the next Congress 
in reply to the following letter sent by us to every mem- 
ber of the delegation. Our letter to Mr. Lodge was mis- 
directed, and received by him too late for a reply in the 
current issue of the Recorp; but he kindly offers to give 
his views for publication in the January number, if desired. 
With this exception, no replies have been received other 
than those appended. — Ep. REcorp.] 


Dear Sir,— The Civit SERVICE RECORD would be pleased 
to publish your views upon the following questions : — 

(1) What, in your opinion, should be the course of the Re- 
publican party in regard to appointments and removals in the 
unclassified civil service, or that portion of the service not 
brought within the scope of the Civil Service Rules ? 

(2) Ought Congress to grant a sufficient appropriation, not 
only for the present work of the Civil Service Commission, but 
also for its extension, according to the principles of the Pen- 
dleton Act? 

An answer to these questions is respectfully solicited, in view 
of the increased public attention that will be aroused in regard 
to civil service reform on account of the approaching change in 
the national administration. 

A similar letter has been sent to each of the other Congress- 
men-elect from this State; and it is hoped that the views of all 


may be simultaneously presented in the December number of 
the RECORD. 





NEw BEDFORD, Nov. 26, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE.CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


I am much obliged to you for your letter of 24th inst., 
and beg leave to say that at present I am not giving any 
one my “views ” or opinions on any subject. 

Yours truly, 
O. F. RANDALL. 


CANTON, MAss., Nov. 26, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


In answer to your inquiry of November 24, I will say 
that I believe in honest civil service reform, and believe 
that the incoming administration will redeem the promises 
of the Republican party and favor civil service reform, in 
place of the stupendous, roaring farce we have had by 
that name during the last four years. 

In answer to the second question, I say Congress should 
make a sufficient appropriation to carry on the work. 
While I am friendly to the civil service reform, yet in all 
cases where it can be shown that faithful and efficient 
Republicans were dismissed from their positions under 
any “ Star Chamber” proceedings, or the “ offensive par- 
tisanship ” farce, in the interests of honest civil service I 
should favor restoring the original man to his position, 
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and most emphatically would this be my opinion with ref- 

erence to one-armed and one-legged Union soldiers. 
EviyAH A. MorsE, 

Rep. elect 2d Mass. Dist. 


Boston, Nov. 28, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


In my opinion, the true course of any political party 
“in regard to appointments and removals in the unclassi- 
fied civil service, or that portion of the service not brought 
within the scope of the Civil Service Rules,” should be to 
carry out the spirit of the Civil Service Act, and have 
every appointment and removal, as far as possible, depend 
solely upon the question of honesty and fitness. 

I believe that Congress ought to grant a sufficient ap- 
propriation, not only for the present work of the Civil 
Service Commission, but also for its extension, according 
to the principles of the Pendleton Act. 

Very truly yours, Joun F. ANDREW. 


WALTHAM, Mass., Nov. 28, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


In answer to the interrogatories stated in your (type- 
written) letter of the 24th of November current, received 
this morning, I answer : — 

First, that, in my opinion, “ appointments and removals 
in the unclassified civil service, or that portion thereof not 
brought within the scope of the Civil Service Rules,” 
should be so administered as to be in harmony with the 
general rules of the civil service as established by law, in 
all cases where such administration would not interfere 
with prompt and effective execution of the laws. 

Second, sufficient appropriations should be made, in my 
opinion, for the present work of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and also for its extension, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Pendleton Act! 

Respectfully, N. P. Banks, 
M. C. elect. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Nov. 26, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


The violation of the whole spirit of Civil Service Rules 
by the present administration will make the restoration of 
the civil service of the country to ordinary business effi- 
ciency seem like a partial return to the spoils system. 

First, I certainly hope where an able, honest, efficient 
old soldier has been removed to make place for a partisan 
civilian, the old soldier will be promptly restored to his 
office ; that, where persons without special qualifications 
have been appointed for partisan service, they will be 
promptly removed, and efficient officers appointed. 

Second, 1 think proper and sufficient appropriations 
ought to be made to make efficient the civil service reform 
principles. Truly yours, 

J. H. WALKER. 





Mr. Lodge, from the Sixth District, is well known to 
be a firm believer in the merit system of appointment ; and 
to him is due the credit of introducing, in January last, 
the following bill : — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of chapter twenty-seven, United States Statutes at 
Large, entitled “ An act to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States,” be extended so as to include appoint- 
ments in the railway mail service, in the mechanical departments 
connected with the several navy yards, and in all customs 
districts and post-offices where the whole number of clerks 
and persons employed shall be altogether as many as twenty. 
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March 28, 1888, the bill was reported upon adversely by 
the majority of the House committee, a body made up not 
in the interest of civil service reform. A minority, how- 
ever, consisting of Messrs. Bayne, Hopkins, Spooner, Dar- 
gan, and Fitch, reported in favor of the measure, with 
slight amendment providing for exigencies in the service. 


CORRESPONDENCE.— PRESENT DUTY OF RE- 
FORM ASSOCIATIONS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 28, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


I have your request for a statement of what I think 
civil service reform associations ought to do to help on 
this reform under the next administration. We have 
before us the unpleasant fact that, in less than four years, 
over one hundred thousand federal employees have been 
put out and their places taken by new hands. No civil 
service reformer believed that it would or could be done. 
Nevertheless, it has been done. Further, in those places 
where anything like a thorough investigation has been 
had, the Civil Service Law has been tricked. It is use- 
less to charge trickery in those places not investigated : 
it is also useless to ask the average mind not to be- 
lieve that, with stray exceptions, it exists. At any rate, 
it is safe to say that no progress has been made toward 
inspiring confidence that it is worth while for any one to 
compete who is not in political accord with the adminis- 
tration, the efficiency of the service has been greatly dam- 
aged, and it has been damaged most where the rioting in 
spoils has been greatest. Civil service reformers may 
have that melancholy consolation. If the service had 
shown improvement or no deterioration, this reform would 
have an up-hill road indeed. 

By far the most important constitutional duty of the 
President is the management of the civil service. Presi- 
dent Harrison will have to undertake this management 
with one hundred thousand Democrats under him who 
largely got their places as spoils, and with great offices 
as illustrations that the Civil Service Law can be so 
“managed” that the sweep can be made just as clean 
there as anywhere else. Yet these things are neither an 
example to be followed, nor shall they be an excuse for 
their repetition: they are only a warning, a calamity to 
be avoided. 

General Harrison has not been prolific in promises of 
civil service reform: indeed, there has been a silence 
about the subject that seems studied. This does not in 
the least lessen his duty, nor should it 1essen the demand 
that he perform that duty. He should be held to just 
the same performance as if he had covered his door-yard 
with promises. The President has no right under the 
Constitution to use the federal service as party spoil, or 
to permit it to be so used by Congressmen or other per- 
sons. If such a right is in the Constitution, or if it was 
in the intention of the makers of that instrument, it would 
be well for some one to point it out. Again, the platform 
upon which General Harrison was elected binds him; 
and it is not to be expected that he will seek to avoid 
this obligation. It is explicit, it has no uncertain mean- 
ing, and there is no escape from it. It leaves no room 
for the spoils system during his administration. He is 
not a man who will like to leave a basis of truth for the 
charge that he has violated the promises made by his 
party and himself in the platform. Further, in his letter 
of acceptance, he said that the Civil Service Law should 
be carried out by friendly hands. He must have written 
advisedly. He is familiar with the law and with the scan- 
dalous abuse of it in his own city ; and it will be strange, 





indeed, if the machine is now made to run the other way, 
and similar effects produced for the other side. 


No amount of other promises could add anything to the 
duty which the Constitution, the platform, and his letter 
of acceptance will put upon the new President. If this 
duty is performed, Congressmen will attend to legisla- 
tion and not to dividing offices, editors will not be sub- 
sidized by the score with offices, controllers of patronage 
will have no occupation, and there will be no clean sweep. 
If this duty is done, President Harrison will without delay 
extend the Civil Service Law to the railway mail service, 
the Indian service, the navy yards, the free delivery cities, 
and “to all grades of the service to which it is appli- 
cable.” If he is to observe “the spirit and purpose of 
the reform ... in all executive appointments,” promotions 
will be the rule in those appointments. In fact, the use 
of the public offices as spoil will be ended. This is the 
position which the Republican party and its candidate 
took deliberately and in writing. This is a brief state- 
ment of the duty of General Harrison, to be performed 
as he knows how, if he makes up his mind to it. 


President Cleveland’s party, however, broke him down 
in this respect. The Republican party machine has ex- 
actly the same intent with regard to General Harrison. 
Quay and Mahone and Ingalls mean to rival Gorman and 
Voorhees and Vest; and General Harrison, as sure as 
his inauguration comes, will have to face the issue pre- 
sented to him by these men and their likes. There will 
be no half-way about it: he will conquer them, or they 
will conquer him. The result cannot be told; but, in the 
presence of such capable, determined, and hungry ene- 
mies, the civil service reform associations should prepare 
to contest every inch of the ground from the start. 

These men are relying upon the admission of the new 
States and upon breaking the solid South to keep up the 
Republican party. General Harrison is also quoted as 
relying upon these and other possible sources of strength. 
President Cleveland had analogous hopes for his party; 
but it would have paid him and his party better if he had 
kept his promises in regard to the civil service. History 
is trying to repeat itself. Republican spoilsmen want the 
offices, whatever the consequences. 

The attack is not likely to be made openly. The “clean 
sweepers ” have met with little public encouragement, and 
few like to declare openly for it. If they succeed in 
bringing about a condition of vagueness and apparent 
uncertainty of intention about removals and how far they 
are to go, the signs will be dangerous. Under the guise 
of “ weeding the service,” weeds will be found as long as 
Democrats last. The plan will be to find cause for re- 
moval until another clean sweep has been made. Such 
a course should be stubbornly resisted at every step, and 
the responsibility fixed. On the other hand, if Presi- 
dent Harrison takes the country into his confidence, and 
lays down a well-defined, carefully matured plan as to 
how he proposes to manage the civil service, and if this 
plan makes possible reasonable progress in this reform, 
he should have the support of civil service reformers so 
long as he executes his plan without vacillation. 


The same method of working by the associations will 
be adapted to either case. The recent election in Mary- 
land shows what reformers can accomplish by a relentless 
publication of the facts which mark the daily progress of 
the spoils system in full swing. A publication of the 
facts which mark the civil service management of the 
new administration will be an act of the strictest justice. 
If the administration conquers the spoilsmen, this publica- 
tion will be a crown of glory for it; if it is ruled by the 
spoilsmen, there can be no complaint because its acts are 
brought to the daylight. I should say that this is the 
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most important work to be done, and each association 
should commence it systematically in its own community. 
For instance, the execution of the Civil Service Law 
should be watched, what office-holders do in politics 
should be noted, and every case of unjust removal or 
improper appointment, with all pertinent facts, should 
be made a record. Public attention should be called 
to these and other matters noted in like manner, and 
from time to time they should be embodied into reports 
to be widely circulated. If this work is well done, it will 
greatly strengthen the hands of a President bent upon 
administrative reform; and no administration bent upon 
a clean sweep can stand such a fire. To do this in the 
best manner will require some money, and there ought to 
be some way taken to raise it. 

It is also imperative to do much in other directions. 
While associations should keep their records, their per- 
suasive powers should never rest, but should be used to 
encourage good works. For instance, the Republican 
Congress should be asked to keep the platform promise 
by repealing the four years’ tenure act. The extension 
of the Civil Service Law by the President should be 
steadily urged until it covers all of the service to which 
it is applicable. A system of local boards, independent 
of local appointing officers, should be asked for. In 
places like Indianapolis, secrecy is a cover for trickery ; 
and it would be better if the examination papers and the 
eligible list were public records. The demand that rea- 
sons shall be given for removals should be persisted in. 
The bill making it a penal offence for Congressmen to 
interfere with appointments should be urged with all the 
force that can be brought to bear. A systematic agitation 
of the principles of this reform, between this time and 
the inauguration, would find ready listeners. The Re- 
publican spoilsmen are now attacking these principles 
with great glibness: the question of a clean sweep in the 
federal service is before us, and public attention is at- 
tracted to administrative concerns. 

Lucius B. Swirt. 


NEw York, Dec. 1, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


You request my opinion as to the proper course to be 
pursued by civil service associations throughout the coun- 


try in view of the result of the late election. Any opinion 
on this subject that I can express can hardly be as im- 
portant as those entertained by political supporters of 
General Harrison. He will naturally pay more attention 
to their representations than to those of his political oppo- 
nents. At the same time, it is certainly very important to 
hold whatever ground has been gained for the cause of 
reform in the United States civil service. 

Our aim has been to establish this on such a footing 
that the subordinate offices of the government should not 
be used as a reward of partisan activity, and that the se- 
lection of persons to fill them should be made from among 
those who are really the most competent, without regard 
to their political opinions. The Civil Service Act has 
provided the necessary machinery for carrying out the 
reform in all the places within the scope of the classified 
service, and the practice adopted by President Cleveland 
of retaining in office those who were appointed for fixed 
term until the expiration of their terms, has been an im- 
portant gain to the cause of good government. He has 
not uniformly adhered to this rule. Indeed, there may in 
many individual instances be reasons why it should not be 
adhered to. But, so long as the four-years-term-of-office 
Act remains in force, it is certainly very desirable that 
faithful and competent officials should be allowed to serve 
out their terms. 











It seems to me, therefore, that the civil service associa- 
tions throughout the country can accomplish much by 
communicating with the President-elect, both in writing 
and by the visit of delegations, to enforce upon him the 
importance of the two propositions thus stated. We shall 
thus show to him that the greedy, office-seeking element 
represents only a portion of the community, and that 
there are many citizens who desire an efficient adminis- 
tration of the subordinate offices of the government, with- 
out regard to the political opinions of the clerks, inspect- 
ors, and others in like positions. The great embarrassment 
that a President always finds is in this: that the voice of 
those who have selfish interests to subserve is generally 
the loudest and most eager. In this outcry, the voice of 
reform is too apt to be unheard. If the new President 
should yield to partisan pressure, should fail to enforce 
the Civil Service Law, and should make a clean sweep of 
those who hold offices for fixed terms, let it not be said 
that this was due to the silence or indifference of civil 
service reformers. EveRETT P, WHEELER. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Completing the publication begun in our last issue of 
a portion of the Senate Committee’s report upon the oper- 
ations of the civil service, we print the following in regard 
to the law as administered in Philadelphia. That the 
execution of the law has here been in unfriendly hands 
there is no doubt; and, as a careful examination of the evi- 
dence shows very clearly that the results to be expected 
in such cases have in fact existed, we deem it unnecessary 
to give in full more than those sections of the report 
which fall under the headings “ Political Discrimination ” 
and “ Civil Service Examinations.” 


POLITICAL DISCRIMINATION. 


The investigation at Philadelphia began in response to a 
memorial of one hundred and thirteen ex-letter carriers of the 
Philadelphia post-office (pp. 2-5) to the Senate, of which the 
following is a part of the preamble : — 


To the United States Senate: 

Whereas President Cleveland, both before and after his election, declared that 
he was in favor of civil service, and the public are deceived in their belief that he is 
carrying out the same according to his pledges; 

Whereas President Cleveland removed General Henry F. Huidekoper, without 
cause, as postmaster of Philadelphia, a soldier who had fought for the preservation 
of the Union, and who had lost an arm in that service (the said General Huide- 
koper was removed in the face of a protest signed by a large number of business men 
of Philadelphia) ; 

Whereas President Cleveland appointed William F. Harrity, Esq., as General 
Huidekoper’s successor as postmaster of Philadelphia ; 

Whereas the said William F. Harrity, in violation of his oath of office, has dis- 
regarded the Civil Service Laws of the United States by discharging without cause 
assigned men who had served as carriers for a number of years, and many of whom 
were Union soldiers, and will not grant them a hearing, although requested to do so. 


Then follow the law and rules relating to the removals from 
the civil service and the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That we send this memorial to the Senate of the United States, and 
most respectfully request that a committee be appointed by your honorable body to 
investigate the management of the Philadelphia post-office under the said William F. 
Harrity. 

The memorial gives the length of postal service of each of 
these ex-letter carriers, varying from two to twenty-seven 
years, thirty-five of them being former soldiers or sailors in the 
United States army or navy, yet in nearly every case the re- 
moval was made for no alleged cause whatever, and the 
changes seem to have been made by Postmaster Harrity solely 
for political and partisan purposes, as was further elicited by 
the testimony of the witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee. Garrett C. Hanley testified (pp. 6-10) that, after two 
years and ten months’ service in post-office as letter carrier, he 
was removed by the following summary order, which was the 
usual form when the employee was a Republican, and only such 
were discharged : — 
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Post-orFick, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Howard A. Chase testified (pp. 38-41) that he was a member 


Nov. 30, 1886 
Mr. Garrett C. Han ey, Carrier, Philadelphia Post-office: 


Sir ,— Your services will not be required after this date. 
Respectfully, WituiaM F. Harrity, Postmaster. 


The man who took his place happened to be a Republican, 
but was kept only four months. The witness states that Mr. 
Harrity made few changes until confirmed ; but, “immediately 
after his confirmation, he made what was termed ‘a big sweep.’ 
He discharged fifty men altogether, so many clerks that he 
was entirely swamped with his work. This work got behind, 
or the new clerks could not handle it; and the result was that in 
carrying mails they were from one week to one month behind 
in the deliveries,” when, “during General Huidekoper’s time, 
if a letter was two deliveries behind time the man was sus- 
ae for two or three days unless he could get a very excel- 
ent extra cause for non-delivery.” Of the whole number in 
the post-office (429), only eighty were left, many of those re- 
moved being ex-Union soldiers. In the case ae carrier who 


desired to know why he was removed, the assistant postmaster 
told him: — 


“If you have carried letters here for two years and don’t know why you are dis- 
charged,” he says, “‘ you are an ignorant man.” The carrier says to him, “ Then 
I am to understand that I am discharged for being a Republican,” and he said, 
** Just so.” 


Joseph Jobbins, an ex-Union soldier, testified (pp. 19-22) 
that he was removed from the post-office without cause, but 
that, after he had complained, Postmaster Harrity wrote an ex- 
planation that it was on account of partisanship. He states 
that many Union soldiers were removed, and of all the 
changes and appointments only two Republicans had been 
selected. 

Captain Albert Magnin, formerly distributor in the post- 
office, testified (pp. 23-32) that ex-Union soldiers were dis- 
— and, in a letter to the postmaster, stated the condition 
of affairs as follows : — 

PuiLapeventa, Pa. 
Wituiam F. Harrity, Postmaster: 

Sir,— About six years ago, upon the recommendation of some of the most repu- 
table citizens of Philadelphia, Montgomery, and Delaware Counties, I was appointed 
by General Huidekoper to a clerkship in the Philadelphia post-office, since which 
time, I am proud to say, no complaint or charge of any nature whatever has been 
made against me. 

Upon the removal of General Huidekoper and your appointment, I was disposed 
to believe, notwithstanding the falsity of the present administration in its promises 
to the soldiers (as evidenced by the removal of the one-armed postmaster), that it 
would at least be true to its “civil service reform”’ pledges, and that no dismissals 
of subordinates would be made except for good cause. Immediately upon your con- 
firmation by the Senate, I saw my co-workers summarily dismissed. I saw my 
comrades, ex-Union soldiers, one-legged and crippled veterans, turned out of the 
places they had faithfully filled, for no other reason but that they were Republicans; 
and this thing went on day after day, until the indignation of the community found 
vent in the columns of the public press, not simply because you had dismissed Re- 
publicans, but because you had filled their places with incompetent Democrats, 
thereby delaying and hindering the delivery of the mails, to the great detriment of 
the business interests of the city. 

Upon a careful perusal of the report of the commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate this state of affairs, I am convinced that the day has gone by when a Repub- 
lican clerk or cirrier can expect fair play at your ha nds, unless he be one of those at 
two or three thousand a year, and some few others who may be willing to stultify 
themselves and unjustly condemn their fellow Republicans in the futile attempt to 
whitewash this deplorable state of affairs. 


| 


I for one am not ready to sacrifice principle and manhood for the sake of re- | 


taining a position under this reform administration; and, while I am a poor man, 
dependent upon my salary for a living, I feel that to remain longer in my present 
position, after the general condemnation that has been visited upon the “ old clerks” 
by the whitewashing commission, would be an encroachment upon my ideas of self- 
respect as a Republican that I can ill afford. I therefore tender this my resigna- 
tion, following the language of your dismissals, “‘ to take effect instanter.”’ 


Yours, etc., ALBERT MAGNIN. 
Currton Hercuts, Pa., Oct. 22, 1886. 


Witness had noticed so many removals from the post-office 
without cause that it was accepted the usual way, until it was 
hinted in the papers that the discharges were for cause; and 
he felt specially aggrieved that his comrades, the old soldiers, 
were being discharged, and their places filled by younger, in- 
competent men, and that they were removed without cause and 
for political reasons solely. This he specially noted in the 
cases of Captain Thomas and John Keever, stampers, both 
crippled ex-Union soldiers (p. 25). 


| ocrats, to protest a 








of a committee of five business men, three of whom were Dem- 
inst the removal of letter-carrier John 
McPherson, who had been summarily discharged after serving 
on one route fifteen years; that he was an “ideal carrier,” one 
of the best in the service, but he was not reinstated, and new 
men were put on, much to the injury of the service. 

E. Bradford Clarke, another member of this committee, con- 
firms (pp. 53, 54) the same testimony, and states that Mr. Har- 
rity told him there was no cause whatever for this removal ; 
and James A. Stovell testified (p. 57) to the efficiency of carrier 
McPherson. 

Miss Josephine G. Potter testified (p. 55) that she was sus- 
pended, and informed by the assistant postmaster, when she 
asked the reason, that he did not have to give any reason; 
that “life was too short and explanations too tiresome”; that 
she was “not appointed by Mr. Harrity, and they did not have 
to look after her interests.” 

Robert S. Rainey testified (pp. 62, 63) that he was removed, 
after fifteen years’ service, without cause or notice. 

J. Henry Geissel testified (pp. 67-70) that he was removed 
from the post-office after nearly twenty-three years’ service 
under eight postmasters; that discharges were made steadily 
after Mr. Harrity took charge, and large numbers from the 
carriers, many of them being soldiers, thus making extra work 
because of new men on the Boece, some of the old force having 
to work ten or twelve extra hours a day, at times. Witness 
was given the following certificate, Feb. 24, 1888: — 


To whom it may concern: 
This certifies that the bearer, J. Henry Geissel, was employed in this depart- 
ment for twenty-one years; and I can safely recommend him for honesty, sobriety, 


and industry. 


Yours, respectfully, WiiuiraM D. Mapara, Superintendent. 


Joseph W. Buck testified (pp. 70-77) that in May, 1885, Post- 
master Harrity appointed eighty sub-carriers, all Democrats, 
a new force, there being at the time twenty-six old sub-carriers 
coming from the former postmaster; that, “as soon as these 
eighty Democrats were appointed by Postmaster Harrity as 
sub-carriers, he appointed them carriers, out of their regular 
term, over the twenty-six sub-carriers who had been there four- 
teen months ‘subbing,’ getting whatever they could pick up 
ogy tg a man was sick or whenever they could get anything 
to do.” 

All these eighty men appointed were promoted within six 
months, some of them serving but a few days as sub-carriers, 
when they should have served six months before being pro- 
moted; and, to make places for these new men, eighty Repub- 
lican carriers were removed. 

He states that during the political contests and Democratic 
primaries it was necessary for the Republican employees to 
work extra hours to enable the Democrats to do political work 
(p. 86); that “on several occasions, notably election times, dele- 
gate election times, the Democrats were all excused; and they 
certainly would not have been excused without orders coming 
from the postmaster. 

Eli A. Winnemore testified (p. 91) that he was informed by 
Mr. Hinkle that he (Hinkle) went to a Democratic councilman 
and told him he had passed the civil service examination with 
a high average, but had not been appointed. The councilman 
told him, “You are a Republican.” Mr. Hinkle said, “ No: 
I am a Democrat.” Then he says, “ Meet me at the post- 
office to-morrow.” Hinkle was appointed, and is still in the 
office. 

Edward D. Bouchier testified (p. 96) that a Democratic 
carrier, James O’Rouke, was discharged for cause, but rein- 
stated by Mr. Harrity; and that enather carrier, Henry M. E. 
Flint, who had embezzled money of the Sons of Veterans, was 
kept in the service because he was a Democrat. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


In the examinations for the civil service, held by the local 
boards, no matter what the standing of the applicant might be, 
there was some plan, especially in the post-office, by which 
Democrats were selected for appointment in nearly all cases; 
and, if a Republican was selected, some excuse was made to 
remove him to give place to another, of the political faith of 
the postmaster. Special notices of examinations were sent to 
Democrats only, by officials in the post-office; and it was 
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pes understood that it was of no use for Republicans to 
examined with any expectation of ever being appointed, and 
that there was a general belief that the questions for examina- 
tion were made known to Democrats, which fact enabled them 
to pass easily. The conduct of some members of the civil 
service board of the post-office in other matters, as shown by 
the evidence, makes it quite natural that candidates should 
expect little favor at their hands, unless the candidates were 
Democrats. It was also arranged and understood that new 
appointments were to be distributed among the Democrats, 
according to the ratio belonging to each ward. These facts 
are shown throughout the testimony, but only a few instances 
will be given. 

Stephen Montroy testified (pp. 15, 16) that Morris F. Wil- 
here, a brother-in-law of Postmaster Harrity and a member of 
the Democratic State Central Committee, while an employee 
in the post-office, had ordered letters sent by the Democratic 
committee to Democrats, notifying them of approaching civil 
service examinations, so that only Democrats should be appli- 
cants, one of these letters being in the following form: — 


Manayunk, Nov. 19, 1886. 
Dear Sir ,— There will be an examination for clerks and perhaps carriers for the 
post-office the latter part of this month. Please notify all good Democrats of your 
division of the fact. They can get blank of application by writing to E. A. Barber, 
secretary of the post-office civil service examining board, Philadelphia. 
Respectfully, J. G. Doucuerrty. 


He further states that, when complaint was made (pp. 12, 13, 
14) of a lack of appointments in one ward, Mr. Wilhere said, 
“ Let them go and stand the examination, and, if any man gets 
an average of 85, we cannot put him out: it is the law.” He 
(Montroy) said to Mr. Wilhere, “‘Suppose a Republican would 
g° down to the post-office and get an average of 85, could you 

eep him out?” He (Mr. Wilhere) said: “ That is a different 
thing altogether. If a man stands an average of 85 and isa 
Democrat, we cannot keep him out; but, if he is a Republican, 
we could.” 

John Whitely testified (pp. 35, 36) that his brother was exam- 
ined a year ago, and passed, but was not appointed; that after 
nearly a year he went to the post-office, and was told, “ You 
pay to have pushed this matter sooner: your friends ought 
to have been down here to attend to this matter for you.” He 
went down and saw Mr. Drake, assistant postmaster, who told 
him that his “name had been sent in two or three times, but 
had been dropped, as there was nobody there to push the 
thing for him, and Postmaster Harrity did not know whether it 
was all right or not.” . 

J. Henry Geissel testified (pp. 68, 69) that John J. Mountjoy, 
a carrier, told him that he had taken out of the West Philadel- 
phia bag certain examination papers directed to A. E. Barber, 
secretary at that time of the civil service board, and had given 
them to Jerome Maher, so that instead of going to West Phil- 
adelphia to the secretary, where originally directed, they were 
delayed that night in the office and put into Mr. Maher’s 
hands, and then it was rumored, after that, that the parties 
outside had the questions answered before the examination. 

Francis T. Rankin testified (p. 89) that a man named Zulaski 
told him that he (Zulaski) had passed the examination for 
carrier and got a standing of 96.6, and, when asked how he had 
so high an average, said, “It is easy enough when you have 
the questions and answers given you.” 

Martin H. Van Buren testified (p. 98) that John Connor was 
examined, appointed as substitute, and served only one day 
before he was put on the regular force, and, when questioned 
why he did not wait the required six months, said, “It is a 
new administration now: it is not under the old administra- 
tion.’ 

John J. Mountjoy testified (pp. 114-122), in confirmation of 
other witnesses, to having intercepted, by direction of Jerome 
Maher, a package containing questions to be submitted by the 
Civil Service Commission to applicants for office in the Phila- 
delphia post-office, in 1886, addressed to E. A. Barber, presi- 
dent of civil service board of the post-office, some days before 
the coming examination; and it was understood “that these 
packages were taken out—a portion of them—and the ques- 
tions copied with the answers and numbered, and the corre- 
sponding answers to them numbered, and printed on Manila 
paper with a type-writing machine, and given to some of these 
men who were to pass the board.” 

In the custom-house, a new scheme was devised to avoid the 











civil service examinations in making new appointments. (See 
Collector Cadwalader’s testimony, pp. 142, 143.) There was 
quite a force in the customs service, called “ night inspectors,” 
at $3 per day, who were required to pass an examination and 
were under civil service rules. The collector removed every 
one of these men, the whole class, and appointed, without any 
examination, the same number of persons to fill their places, 
distinguishing them as “surveyor’s watchmen,” at a salary of 
$840 per annum. The only pretext for this, as stated by the 
collector, was that “the title of night inspector had involved 
an examination for it that invited men of feeble constitution, 
men of intelligence without knowledge of their duties.” And 
he further stigmatizes the whole force which had come in 
under civil service rules as “a sort of ara Bay, the night 
inspector’s class,” for which he had this new plan of reforming. 
But this urgent necessity for a new designation of a name for 
a class in the customs service seems only to have been dis- 
covered when there was a great desire to put Democrats into 
places who could not pass the examination. Not only this, 
but Mr. Cadwalader, in making the appointments of those 
coming under civil service rules, secured permission to select 
from the whole list of eligibles (testimony, p. 143), thus being 
enabled to choose only Democrats from the lists without the 
possibility of a mistake. 


[As we predicted, the minority report written by Sen- 
ator Blackburn is of little value. It betrays at least as 
much of the partisan spirit as that shown by the majority 
of the committee, and it is written without any feeling of 
sympathy for the Civil Service Law. In extenuation of 
evils admitted to exist, the dissenting Senator alleges 
them to be inheritances from the previous administration ; 
and he repeatedly laments that the scope of the investiga- 
tion was not permitted to embrace the doings of Republi- 
can predecessors. He admits that, “when the adminis- 
tration initiated its appointees, there was a temporary 
delay in the delivering of mails, and that there was just 
cause for complaint that letters did not promptly reach 
their destination,” but says that “this is incident to any 
change of administration, and is to be regretted ; but, in 
the nature of things, it is next to impossible to obviate 
it.” Doubtless, the desired object cannot be realized 
where the spoils system is allowed sway; and that such 
has been the rule in the Philadelphia post-office seems to 
us established, making all due allowances for the fact 
upon which Senator Blackburn lays much stress,— namely, 
that the testimony was given chiefly by “ discharged, dis- 
appointed, and dismissed individuals.” It will be remem- 
bered that two of the Civil Service Commissioners, though 
not reporting any distinct violations of the letter of the 
law by the federal officials at Philadelphia, found there 
a condition of things which caused them to recommend 
a rule requiring reasons for dismissals to be filed with the 
order of dismissal. This, as we pointed out at the time, 
was the great lesson taught by the Philadelphia investiga- 
tion. And now the findings of the Senate Committee con- 
firm still further the opinion long held by reformers, that 
to prohibit removals for party reasons alone, while no pro- 
vision is made for ascertaining the reasons or keeping a 
record thereof, is an absurdity. The prevalence of the 
old idea that none but those in political sympathy with an 
administration need apply has been worked for all it is 
worth in explanation of the fact that, after Mr. Harrity’s 
advent to office, not many Republicans applied for exami- 
nation, and consequently but few became eligible for 
appointment. The majority report justly observes that 
the conduct of the postmaster and his lieutenants was 
such as to make it quite natural that candidates should 
expect little favor unless they were Democrats. If the 


reverse were true under Mr. Huidekoper, it was none 
the less the duty of the present postmaster to see that the 
law was impartially enforced, especially as he took office 
under an administration pledged especially to further the 
cause of civil service reform.— Ep. REc.] 


